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Stemming from an interest In applying techniques of system analysis to 
educational problems. System revelopment Corporation sought and obtained 
support from The Educational Media Branch of the United States Office of 
Education for a plan for seeking *New Solutions to Implementing Instructional 
Media through Analysis and Simulation of School Organization" (Egbert, 1963), 

The first phase of the a .dvitles covered by the Educational Media Branch 
grant involves description and analysis of the operation of five high schools* 
Because of its radical departure from the traditional and its extensive use 
©f iMM media, the Continuous Progress School was & sleeted as one of the school 
to be studied* 

This ie the first of a series of reports on the system analyst# of the 

Continuous Progress Plan High School. 

A fully implemented Continuous Progress Plan High School does not exist but 
is in the process of being developed. In 1959, Dr. Edwin Read, Director of 
the Brigham Young University laboratory School, developed the plan and intro- 
duced it into selected parts of the laboratory high school and elementary 
school curriculum. Since its initial inception, the plan has been further 
developed and tried out at the Junior high school level of the laboratory 
school. 

In addition, other educators in the United States have studied the plan mA 
are trying to implement it in their school districts. 

The study reported here closely examines the plan for the high school as it 
exists at the Brigham Young University laboratory School and uses the data 
for system analysis and simulation to construct an explicit descriptive model 
pi a future Continuous Progress High School. 

The basic content of this report came primarily from interviews with Dr. Edwin 



* his staff at 
berviews, flow 





Young University laboratory School 
re developed and checked with the 



staff members. 




of conceptual content of the flow diagrams orlitliuited with 
members of the Brigham Young University Laboratory School. Hou^vae* a * ****** * 
dealing with detaila of each future functions 
and test Interpretation Include design recommendations “ •* 9 

for the fully implemented system. 



is the first of a series of report© on a system enelvaia +s,* ^ » * 
Progress High School, in this initial doc^ntfX^ 
ground, the following topics are dlacuaaed and l llmw^^f 
overview of the Continuous Progress School; generalized nietuv* »+ jf^ 8 ! ^ 
movement through the school; weragistration^and ° f ! tudent 

work m language art. ard 

scoring and interpretation. sanctions of testing* 
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fa 1959# Dr » Edwin Head, Director of the Brigham Young University Laboratory 
School and Dr. Asahei D. Woodruff, Dean of the College of Education, began 
the gradual introduction of a program which they called a Continuous Progress 
Plan, designed to permit children to progress through a school curriculum at 
rates and in directions more nearly commensurate with their individual abilities 
and Interests than do traditional programs. The Continuous Progress Plan deals 
primarily with such Instructional problems as curriculum planning and materials 
development. The plan makes extensive use of small-group instruction to clarify 
new concepts and learning materials, both traditional and new, including pro- 
grammed materials which permit each student to progress at his own rate. 

Students do their Individual studying in carrels where they will probably 
spend at least 50 percent of their time (Read and Crnkovie, 3.963). 

In April 1962, a working arrangement was effected between Bassett School 
District, in eastern Los Angeles County, and Brigham Young University for 
planning and establishing a new high school bused on the Continuous Progress 
Plan. When it begins operation in 1964, the Continuous Progress Plan will 
be used in Bassett High School In only a few curricular areas; however, as 
soon as materials and other factors permit, the Plan will be incorporated in 
the entire school. 
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Symbolic 



tii the Flow 



f© ensure systematic use of symbolic designations in the flow diagrams of the 
documents in the series, a four-position designation was developed* The first 
position is used to differentiate students physically present from those school 
operations for which the student need not be present j it may be omitted if the 
student does not physically participate in the activities represented by the 
flow diagram. The second position distinguishes among queues, activity blocks, 
splits, and merges. The third and fourth positions indicate the order of actions 
Table 1 shows the designations used. The first column lists the position of the 
symbols, the second column indicates the possible symbols, and the third column 
shows what each symbol meant 
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give a general impression of the similarities and differences between the 
Continuous Progress School end a traditional school, inSSSJuLa. 
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At the far left of Figure 1 are the academic departments, each with a department 
head responsible for instruction, course testing, and the secretarial support 
for the department. 

lext to the academic departments is the Materials Center, a very important part 
of the Continuous Progress School. Here are housed the bookstore; such equip- 
ment as movie projectors and tape recorders, and the related films and tapes; 
the library; and a construction area where students, faculty, and staff can 
build and have built various devices and materials needed for effective course 
work. 

The third functional unit in Figure 1 is the Information Processing Center. 

As is true with the Materials Center, the Information Processing Center is a 
much more significant part of the Continuous Progress School than of a tradi- 
tional school. In the Continuous Progress School, the Information Processing 
Center must mediate the day-by-day scheduling of students, faculty, staff, 
space, and equipment in addition to the traditional functions of attendance, 
grades, and general pupil records. This requires the acceptance, processing 
and reporting of a great quantity and variety of information— information 
provided by the school administration, the academic departments, the Materials 
Center, the Counseling Service, and by the students themselves. To handle these 
data, modern methods and equipment will be required: in a fully implemented, 

effectively functioning Continuous Progress School, a stored -program computer 
will probably be essential. 

Next to the Information Processing Center is the Counseling Service, which 
also plays a more important role in a Continuous Progress School than it does 
in a traditional school. The Increased role of the Counseling Service results 
primarily from the flexibility of the program. Student progress is largely 
self-determined. This will result in varying degrees of progress among students 
and more frequent consideration and re-evaluation of student programs; hence, 
a greater degree of individual guidance will be required with a greater demand 
on the Counseling Service. 

Several other essential supporting functions are illustrated in Figure 1: 
food service, transportation, buildings and grounds, and business administra- 
tion. (Responsibility for tfelie functions may be at the district rather than 
at the school level.) 

Major Aspects of Information Flow 

Since Figure 2 Illustrates some of the major aspects of information flow in 
the Continuous Progress School, the Information Processing Center occupies 
the central position. Information flow is shown as moving toward or away 
from this Center. 






Addition to the Information Processing Center, this report also 

the roles of Administration, the academic departments, the Counseling* Service, 
and the Materials Center * Heavy directional lines, labeled "policy 1 ' are shown 
as moving from each of these to the Information Processing Center to show that 
the policies of its users determine much of the nature of the programming and 
other activities of the Center* 



the Center indicate periodic 
show the general status 



The heavy directional lines moving away 
reports which summarize information over 
school, and permit study of trends. 

The flow of detailed Information and of specific requests and responses 
shown by the narrow directional lines which represent most of the day- 
flow of Information to and from the Center. 

In the lower right-hand comer are the supporting functions of the 
office, food service, buildings and grounds, and transportation* 



GEN ERALIZED PICTURE OF STUDENT PROGRESS THROUGH 
THE CONTINUOUS PROGRESS SCHOOL 
General Student Movement 

In the flow diagram in Figure 3 the student is depicted as entering the school 
(1A0), registering (1A02), and working on his courses (1A03). At split 1x0b, 
those students who need help (Branch A, 1405) receive it (1A05) and those who 
are ready for the final examination (Branch B, 1408) take it (1A03). Following 
receipt of help ( 1406 ) - -defined generically to include help from an aide, a 
teacher, a counselor or an administrator— a student is ready either to return 
to his studies. A, or to leave school, B to 1407 and 1A07* 

final examination 
A if he needs to 
for another course. 



At the split following 
C if the student needs 
if he is ready to register 
graduation* 



there are four alternatives: 
more von; on this course, B 
and D if he Is ready for 



Despite the general nature of Figure 3, it does illustrate one very important 
difference between the Continuous Progress School and a traditional school 
which is apparent with the variety of choices available at 1X09* H er e the 
student— on an individual basis, not Just as one of a large group— has four 
different alternatives available to him. The "correct" alternative la dependent 
on hie own performance and his place in the program* 
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Interrelationships of Student Progress, School 
Procflti^g _O Mtor « tod Other School Agencies 

Figure 4 obovi the interrelationship between the student, the Information 
Processing Center {IPC) and other school agencies. The left hand column 
closely parallels Figure 3; the middle column shows activities of the IPC* 
and the right hand column shows how other school agencies fit into the 




When a student applies to the Continuous Progress School (1A01), his 
goes (1) to the IPC. If the student needs further tests. A, It© is tested 
(1A03) by a psychcmetrician and the results are fed (2) into the IPC where 
derived scores are obtained and tentative expectancy levels are developed 
sent (3) to the counselor. 

When his test results are available to the counselor, the student is summoned 
so that they may be interpreted for him (1A04). The counselor then assists 
the student to register (1A05), and the registration information is forwarded 
to the HC (4). In the meantime, the IPC has received information on apace 
available from the building manager ( 5 ), on personnel from the academic depart- 
ment heads (6), and on equipment and materials from the Materials Center (7). 

The IPC combines this information with the dally requests from students (8) 
and staff into a schedule. The schedule has certain stability but does change 
from day to day to accommodate the changing educational requirements of students « 
This schedule. Including specific, daily assignments, is then sent back to the 
building manager (9), the academic department heads (10), the Materials Center 
(U)7^1 thTindividual students (12)7 

Based on available information, the IPC also constructs and reports summaries 
of student data (13); develops over-all, short- and long-range staff, space, 
supply, equipment needs (14); and makes and reports such periodic summaries 
as "number of students registering for Algebra 11 in a given week (15#® 

Following registration (1A05), the student works on courses and pursues other 
activities (1A06). During the time that he is working on courses, his (1 6) 
progress is checked to determine whether it is what might reasonably be expected 
from him. If the IPC Surveillance and Detection System (S8DS) 1 determines that 
the student needs help, he (l6) and the counselor (17) are told. 



JipHft gfflfwiiiiBen end Detection System is a subsystem of the IPC which conducts 
periodic reviews of student performance, comperes actual performance with that 
expected, and alerts responsible officials to any major discrepancies. It also 
c o n duc ts checks to — sure that students actually carry through such asslgn- 
lawnts as p H up supplies from the Materials Center. This subsystem will 
be discussed in detail in a future report. 
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Students who need major help (A-1Q08) go to their counselor (1A$ 
student and counselor can solve the problem, the student return© to his normal 
activities, A. If the problem Is not solved, B, administrative action is takes* 
(1A10) which may result in the student returning to the system, A to M«3, ‘or 
exiting from the system (1A12). 



When a student completes a given course (MIJ), the IFC Surveillance and 
Detection System determines whether he is ready for graduation* If the 
student has completed requirements for graduation, both he and the appropriate 
school officials are so Informed (18, 19) • If, at the end of a course, the 
student has completed all requirements for graduation (A to 1Q15), he Is 
graduated (1A15)* If he still has courses to finish but does not need to 
register for additional courses, he returns to work on the uncompleted courses 
(B to M-3 to 3A05)* If he should still register for additional courses, 
returns to his counselor, C, and re* 



PREREGISTFATION 

a student applies to my school, certain activities are necessary 
prepare for his enrollment and participation in the school program* In t he 
Continuous Progress School both the extent and significance of these pre- 
registration activities are greatly magnified and, for this reason, they 
receive special attention in this report* These preregistration activities 
are Illustrated In Figures 5-7, which present a general description, developidst 
of derived scores and setting of student expectancies* 

Special Conventions Observed 



system can be viewed from several different frames of reference* 
example, a factory can be studied from the standpoint of the manager, the 
employee, the person who provides raw materials or purchases finished products, 
or even from the standpoint of the plant, the equipment or the material as it 
moves through the plant and becomes a finished product. Obviously, different 
purposes are served when the system la viewed from one frame of reference 
rather than another. Because of the objectives sought and tha problems in- 
volved, we have chosen to view this system from the standpoints both of the 
deciding and acting school personnel or equipment, and of tha student* Thus 
in Figure 5 a flow diagram of the process of a student's preregistration, two 
strands are shown- -one for the school and one for the student* In the student 
strand, rect a n gular queue and activity boxes are used* In the school strand, 
the boxes have rounded comers* These different shaped boxes help in keeping 
the student and school activities separate to permit closer examinat ion of 
each* in various places the two strands parallel, feed, and control each other « 
For example, 1A01, representing the student applying for admission to school, 
feeds 2A01 in the school strand* This feeding process la indicated by a 
directional, dash-dot line* Somewhat farther along, activity block 



o 

eric 





in which the school requests supplemental information, is connected by t 
directional, solid line to 1A03- This line is intended to imply schools®- 
student information or control. Some other figures in this report contain 
©rrowless, dashed lines which connect activity blocks from the two strands 
and indicate parallel activities. 



Overview of Preregistration 



Figure 5 gives an overview of preregistration activities. The student is 
shown first as applying for admission (1A01). The school then receive* and 
evaluates the application (2A01 ) . If adequate information is not available 
(A to 2Q03), supplemental data are requested (2A03). Students for whoa more 
information is required (1Q03) receive requests for such information (1A03) 
and report for testing (1A05) and/or they and/or their parents report for m 
interview at the Counseling Service (1A06). Supplemental information is 
provided via testing and/or counseling (2A0U). 

When sufficient information is available, the IPC derives scores on the 
student (2A05), sets tentative expectancy level® (2A06), and forwards this 
information to the counselor (2A07). 

In the meantime, the IPC has received staff Information from the academic 
department heads and space Information from the building nmnager (2A08) *ni 
(2A09) . It has evaluated and integrated this information (2A10) and now 
reports available staff and space to the counselor (2AH). 



When the counselor has available to him student, staff, and space Inforaati 
(2A12), he asks the student to report for registration (2A13). When the 
student receives this request (1A07), both student and school are ready to 
register (1A08) and (2A14). ^ 



Development of Derived Scores 



In order for the test score® to be reviewed Intelligibly by either the IPC m 
the counselor, they should first be transformed into scores having a minn 
. We 118 ve elected to convert raw scores to T-ecores, the distribution o 
which has a man of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. Figure 6 Illustrates a 
routine for constructing a table of T-scores. 



In transforming raw scores to T-seores, the first step is to divide 10 by the 
publisher' s reported standard deviation (2A01); then beginning with the lowest 
possible raw score (2A02), the publisher's reported mean should be subtracted 
(2A03) to obtain a deviation from the mean. This obtained deviation is Li^ltl^ 
plied by the ratio (2A0U) obtained in 2A01, and 50 is added to the prodsst 
(2A05); The value obtained in 2A05 Is then recorded (2A06), and a teat is 
made to determine whether the raw score utilized last was the highest possible 
raw score (2X07 ) » If it was not (2Q03), 1 is added to the raw score counter 
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(2k&&) mi the routine return* to 2Q03* If the latest raw score used was. 
Indeed, the highest possible score (2 ), the routine is cosplete end the 
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school returns to preregiatratien (2Ajpy;« 
general Procedures for Setting Student Expectancies 

She unique feature of the Continuous Progress School is that students progress 
through the curriculum at their own rotes. However, to be able to interpret 
myi evaluate the progress of an individual student, guidelines are necessary 
vhich indicate both to the school and the student the progress he should be 
making and his actual position in relation to this expected progress. For this 
reason, "expectancies” for each student are established based on the student a 
own past performance, his abilities and his own desires. The tentative estab- 
lishment of expectancies can be accomplished by the IFC. Final agreement on 
expectancy level is made in a student-counselor interview. 

The establishing of expectancy levels for students allows the setting of both 
quality and quantity goals. The quality goal is the minimum percentage score 
that the student must obtain on each test. The quantity goal is the rate of 
the student's progress through the assigned material. Figure 7 shows* the steps 
which must be followed in setting tentative expectancies by the IPC. 

* 

after a student's scores have been obtained (2A01), the verbal scores are 

(2A03) if an expectancy level is being established in a verbal area 
(2Q03), and the quantitative scores are examined (2A0k) if an expectancy level 
is being set for a quantitative course (2Q0k). 

If the scores are skewed badly toward the positive end of the distribution 
(2^06), a score half-way between the mean and the lowest score ^ is recorded 
(2A06). If the scores are distributed approximately normally i2q07), # the 
g m a score is recorded (2A07)» If the scores are skewed badly toward the 
negative end of the distribution (2^08), a score half-way between the mean 
and the highest score is recorded (2A08). 

The next step is to assign students to groups. This assignment, vhiqh takes 
place via 2X09, has both quality and quantity implications vhich become 
apparent in Figure 8* 

If the recorded score is 36*2 or below (2Q10), the student is assigned to H 
group (2A10). If the recorded score is from 3*>»3 to- Mi. 7 inclusive (2Q11), 
the student is assigned to K group (2A11). If the recorded score is from 
kk.8 to 55.2 inclusive (2Q12), the student is assigned to E group (2A12). 

If t he score is from 55*3 to 6k. 7 inclusive (2Q13), the student is assigned 
to T group (2A13). If the score Is higher than 6k. 8 (2Qlk), the student is 
assigned to 0 group (2Alk) . 
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Following the assignment to a group a further ref inement is aided by use of a 
delta* While the deltas are not used In setting performance goals, they are 
of value to the counselors in interviews with the students, for during these 
interviews the expectancy level may be changed because of the student's desires* 
The deltas are prefixed, suffixed, or left off according to the schedule shown 
in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Scores 1 Required fur Use of Delta m Wmt lx or Suffix 



Major Category Delta Pref ixed Ho Belts 

3 in i rn mm i n MMiiiriitiiMUMMmirrifiimfp — , 



Pi (ft) 


0 * 30.5 


30.6 * 33,5 


Kappa K 


36.3 - 39-6 


39-7 - 42.6 


Sigma £ 


44.8 - 48.4 


48.5 - SI.? 


feu T 


55*3 * 57-3 


57-4 - 61.3 


Omicron 0 


64.0 - 66.4 


66.5 - 68.8 



Belts Suffixed 



33*6 • 36.2 

b2.fi - bb»fi 






llub - 6b.fi 



The examination and decision on use of deltas tales place at 2X15 in Figure 7 
tljp actual assignment occurs at 2A16 and 2A1T* 

At the conclusion of this routine, the school returns to 2Q07»Flgure 5 * 
(2A18). 



REGISTRATION 

Overview of Registration 

With the completion of the preregistration process, the student le reedy to 
register and begin hie classes* An overview of registration la given, in 
Figure 8* The student le shown as reporting to his eouneelor (1A01) with an 
interactive process resulting* This interactive process begins whan the 
counsalor intarprata tha student's taata to him (2A01)j tha student than 
accepts the interpretation (1A02); together, tha atudant and counselor choose 
the student's major subject (lAjfe and 2A02); and select the student's classes 
(lApt and 2Aj93). The counselor then reports to the student the course 







expectancies developed in the UPC (2A04). These expectancies are discussed 
and either the student accepts the proffered expectancies or new ones are 
worked out in consultation with the counselor (1A05). 

Following acceptance of the expectancies, the student is given forms for 
admission to class and for obtaining course supplies (1A06 and 2A05). BegU- 
t ration information is then forwarded to the IFC (2A0o) and the student reports 
to the Materials Center for his course supplies (1A06 and 2A0?). The student 
is now ready to proceed to his studies (1A08) and the school returns to normal 
operations (2A08). 

Assignment to Classes 

An Integral part of the registration procedure is the selection of classes* 

This is shown in Figure 9 where the counselor first assigss the student a 
required course (2A01) which the student accepts (1A01). Since registration 
or reregistration can occur at any time in the Continuous Progress School, 
this one course nay fill the student's schedule. In this event, he proceeds 
immediately to 1305, end the school goes to 2305* In the event that the 
student 'a schedule is not full and he should have another required course, I is 
moves back to 11)01 (2Q01). 

When a student has been assigned a required course, a third alternative is 
open to him: his schedule Is not full so he should choose an elective course* 

This procedure Is shown as 1A03 (2A03). After the selection of one elective 
course, the student's schedule may be full (1305 and 2305) or he may select 
another elective course (1303 and 2303)* 

When the student's schedule is full (1305 and 2305) the procedure returns to 
Registration, Figure 8 (1A05 and 2A05). 

Student Acceptance of Expectancies 

Although the UPC can compute expectancies that are reasonable in terms of the 
student's measured abilities and past performance, these computed expectancies 
do not always conform to his current expectations. For this reason, each time 
the student registers for a new class his expectancies, both quality and 
quantity, are reviewed with him . This review is illustrated graphically Its 
Figure 10. 

Here, the counselor begins by showing and explaining the computed expectancies 
to the student (2A01) who examines the expectancies and reacts to them (1A01). 

In some instances the student will feel modlf icatlone are appropriate (1303) * 

If he suggests modifications (1A03), the counselor will judge them (2X02) and 
agree with them or with some compromise (2303), in which event he will record 
the modifications agreed upon (2A03) or he will reject the modifications, 
leaving the expectancies as they were computed (2304). 

In moat instances the student' s expectations coincide with the computed 
expectancies (1304). In this event, the counselor gives the student an expectancy 
progress chart, informing him that this can be modified (2A04). The student 
accepts this chart (1A04), and the system la ready to return to the registration 
process (1A05 and 2A05). 
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Setting l&pected Unit and Course C< 

When the student has been assigned to an expectancy level 
course, specific assignments and goals can be established* 
course three aspects of assignments and goals may be present 
students in these three aspects is shown in Figure 11 , 

~2T *? pllCBtl ? tt . 0f to * ^ oup > *3*®® ot «*teri.il s used wltbla 

ly * 1 *? prewnt In only a Halted number of courses such as literature. 
Thus at 2X01, a given course aay proceed directly to M-l, bypassing assinnaMu! 
to course level. Activity blocks 2A 02 through 2A06 represent the^ctusl 
assignment of students to levels within a course. 

Following assignment to course level, the students merge to form 2A07. 
point the number of days for each unit in a regular course is recorded < 

The second and third aspects of assignments, quality and quantity expectancies 
become realities in the activity blocks following split 2X08. Here again, any 

the quftllt y aQd quantity expectations, with 

the routine for *hat course proceeding directly to M-2. In most academic 

courses, however, students will be assigned to quality and quantity expectancy 

aaIl^nts CtlVlty ^ *° aMS * ***** 3 ehcws the actyal ^eaMown of 



at 



the queues formed from ^ JO w 

on students assigned to the respective levels— pi, 
From these queues, the IBC proceeds to set quality 



e: 



—contain information 
, sigma, tau, and ©micron, 
quantity expectancies. 



Quality Activity Block 
-jmyel of Assignment Quantity level 



Miigs^aasaB^BaaaB zaffl5iQ^a^h«i^a 



2AF39 

2AF3A 



Twice as long as 



Activity Block 
of Assignment 










After expectancies have been set, the operations merge to form 2CJ1$>; expect©#* 
completion dates are set for omits and coarse (2A19); and then the school 
returns to 2Q06«Figure 8 (2A20) . 

Distribution of Registration Information 

IJhen the student has completed his registration including acceptance of hie 
expectancies, appropriate information concerning this registration must be 
forwarded via the IPC to the respective academic departments and to the ma- 
terials center. This distribution of information is depicted in Figure 12* 

Once the registration is compete, the counselor reports the courses selected 
and the expectancies agreed on to the IPC (2A0l)« Here the information is 
recorded in the student's file and the academic department files, and notation 
is made in the Materials Center files that purchases and/or withdrawals probably 
will be made for the courses for which 4 .he student is newly registered (2A02). 
Information is then forwarded by the IPC to the academic departments (2A0U) 
and, via the academic departments, to the teachers (2A 05) and the Materials 
Center (2A06)« Action then returns to Registration (2A07)* 

Issuing of Course Materials 



Between the completion of registration and the beginning of course work, th» 
student must obtain the books and supplies required for use in the course* 

This activity is described graphically in Figure 13* Here the student is 
shown as presenting his materials form at the Materials Center (1A01), Having 
already received notification of the student's registration (2A01), the 
Materials Center accepts the withdrawal form (2A02) and, if all the supplies 
are available (1QR46 and 2QR46) , issues them (1A06 and 2A 06) . If some of the 
supplies are unavailable (1Q03 end 2Q04), those available are issued (1A03 
and 2A04) and the student is told a time when he may return to receive the 
remainder of his materials (1A05 and 2A05). 

When the student has received his supplies, he is ready to proceed (1A07), 
but the Materials Center must report supplies issued to the IPC (2A07) where 
appropriate notations are made (2A09) and pertinent information is forwarded 
to departments (2A10). The school now also is ready to proceed (2AH). 



Discussion 

The figures presented in this section, outlining the registration process in 
the Continuous Progress School, point out three major ways in which this 
process differs from registration in a traditional school: (a) registrati®® 

for a given student can occur at any time during the year; (b) in a given 
registration, a student may register for one or many courses; and (c) students 
are given expectancy charts which indicate the dates by which they should 
complete particular units cf work* 
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Figure 12. Distribution of Registration Information 
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COURSE WORK 

Organization of the instructional process differs greatly in the Continuous 
Progress School f rom such organization in a traditional school* This differ® 
ence in organization of instruction is illustrated in Figure 14, a flow chart 
describing a student's progress through a typical academic course such as 
history or m- tf 1 *** (though there are many differences even between courses 
which seem as similar as these). The precise details of progress through 
specific courses is shown later in this report* 



Each new course in the Continuous Progress School is introduced to the 
students by the teacher in a fairly formal session (1A01)* An overview of 
the course with its purposes end an outline for achieving these purposes is 
presented* The formal presentation is followed by a less formal discussion 
period in which students may ask and discuss questions that arise* 

The content of each course is broken down into a series of concepts* After 
the introductory sessions, and later on as each concept is mastered and the 
student becomes ready to begin work on a new concept, he arranges for a tape 
or film presentation (1A02) of the concept* Following this presentation the 
student returns to his carrel to work on the materials provided for that 
concept (1A03). He also uses the facilities of the library. Materials Center, 
mod the various laboratories* 



During the period of individual work on a concept or unit, many students 
either request help or indicate by their performance that they need help 
( 1005 ). (a student may enter 3ft05 (a) by requesting help, (b) if a teacher 
or an aide perceives that help is required* or (c) if the Surveillance and 
Detection System of the XPC recognizes that the student is not performing 
satisfactorily* ) 

W he n the student completes a concept or unit (1006) , he is evaluated on his 
performance (1A06). If the student's work isjidged unsatisfactory (1Q0B), 
supplementary materials are issued (1A08) and the student returns to study ii 
his carrel (1A03) . When the student' s work on a concept or unit has been 
Judged satisfactory (1009), consideration is given to his next activity (1A$ 

While most learning is individual in nature, there is also a great deal that 
can be learned only in a group, e.g« , group interaction techniques, choral 
activity and certain speech and drama skills* Furthermore, much of the social 
development that takes place during the secondary school years is probably 
fostered and facilitated by the kinds of group experiences employed by schools 
For such reasons as these* provision is made in the Continuous Progress School 
for various types of group activity; however, before being assigned to a group 
a student must have met the prerequisites for the activity of that group* In 
addition, he is checked on such characteristics as interests, intelligence 
quotient, and past achievement before a decision is made on the particular 
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group most expropriate for him. If group work i a inappropriate or if for aay 
reason group work is inappropriate at the time, the student is assigned to 
the next concept (1Q02). If group work is expropriate, the student may he 
assigned a group (1Q11) , he may he assigned both group and individual work, 
or he may have completed the course (M«o) « 

After a student has become a member of a group (1Q11), he meets with them and 
with the teacher who introduces the project (1A11). The group then works on 

the project until they request help; until the decision is made that help 

is needed (iftlM, in which event it is given (lAlb); or until the project is 
completed (lQl5). On completion of the project (1Q15) the work of each indi- 
vidual is evaluated (1A15). Based on this evaluation, the student may be 

(a) assigned supplementary materials to study on his own (Branch B to 1A18},, 

(b) assigned to another group to work on another project (Branch A to lAlt) 

because of his failure on this project, or (c) Judged to have completed the 
project satisfactorily (1Q19) in which event he goes to HC19 for reassignment. 
There the student may be assigned another group project (Branch A to 1Q11) 
and/or another concept (Branch B to 2Q02), or he may have completed the course 
( 1020 ). 



Although the material presented in Figure lb is general and does not permit 
detailed analysis of any single course, it does show the complexity of the 
Continuous Progress School and the differences between this and a traditions! 
school. Detailed analyses of progress through courses are shown later as in 
the next two sections of this report which deal with a language arts course 
and a speech course. Other courses will be analyzed in future reports. 



LANGUAGE ARTS COURSE WOB K 

Most of the work in the development of specific court?© work for the Continuous 
Progress School has been completed on mathematics and the basic grammar** 
literature sequence of the language arts courses. For our purposes, we tarts 
chosen to begin course presentation with a language arts course. 

Each of the fundamental language art courses has three sections: on grains $ 

on literature, and on reading and work-study skills for those students who 
need remedial wo r* of this nature. Unless a student particularly needs 
remedial work, he may begin a course with the first unit in any one of the 
sections. He may work on the sections concurrently or individually, but fa© 
must make equivalent progress in each. 

Int roduct ion to Language Arts Course 

Figure 15 shows the student as he is introduced to a language arts course'. 

In his carrel the student reads the instructions for the course (1A01) , 
evaluates hi© understanding of the instructions (1A02), m& then submit© © 
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<"■** All other students are ready to begin instruction (2A0Q), The 

possibility of working ©a the different sections of the course todividualiv 
or concurrently is illustrated by split 2120 and the ensuing oueues and 
activities (lAll, M22, ©ad 1A13). e ^ 

One of the most difficult aai f erpleicing problems in 
©he Continuous Progress School is the relationship between the individual 
and the group. On one hand, students are urged to progress at speeds and in 
direc^ons commensurate with their own abilities. Interest©, and desires, 0* 
b : i@ other hand, Students need .group experiences an# many types of activities 
can be ~ performed more efficiently for the individual .and the school if the/ 
are accomplished to groups, tDhns, it several students are ready to begin a 
new course at the same time, the course can fee introduced to them and their 
questions c, an fee answered to a group, However, as students differ to their 
^ ate and degree of progress, natural groups may be extremely small „ For this 
reason, artificial methods may fee needed to help in the formation of efficient- 

Sri!’? 0 exaB ^ e J' if a weekly review of student progress shows that 

^we^ve s wients are likely to complete a given course during, the ensuing week, 
■&iey aaspt all fee encouraged to fee prepared for art introduction t© the neset' * 
course ©r unit. Vfeid procedure is net likely to fee inconvenient to the • * 
bi&uueats ^ «^nd couid permit great s swings to school itoej however, such a 
to @ %e 1 S/ Slii fairly sophisticated infosmati^aopgocessing equipment 

l©:d£^gtmgy Ski&l® 
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Instruction requires special equipment such as a tachistoseope o? a pacer* 

When a student wants to study reading* he must, therefore,, schedule approprissbi 
equipment and space (lAXk, 2A01, 1A15> and 2A02)# 



student progresses in the work-study skills area. 



fiometlstts baa 



difficulty with the assigned materials# This may he recognised hy 
himself (IQ 06, IQ12, 1Q20), in which event he requests help (1A06, 

1A20)$ or by the school (1004, 1Q10, 1Q18 and 2Q$4)-«by an aide, a teacher, 
or the SffiDS— from which notices are sent to the teacher (2A0k) and to the 

student (1A04, 1A10, 1A18). 'The student and the school then move tot©' a he! 
routine (XA05* 1AH, 1A19 






the completion of a unit ia any one of the areas in m. 

r , 1Q13, 1Q21) , the student requests a test (1A07, 1M3, or 



request is received (2A$6), appropriate arrangements are made 
student to he tested (1A2S and 2km) * 



the 



test indicated 



testing, test scoring. 






interpretation processes represented lia>tei^ in "fciiis Quince a> 

next action is dependent on the test outcome 1 

are possible, the process of ending a unit is 



*6 



since several alternative® 

s -yreea eener®®ejLy® 



feammar 




■ mmm * 



■course s is 

'© oegw a grammar unit, the student first take© a pretest at 
carrel (1A$L) which he then scores and reports (lA$2) to the English 
Department using a form provided for this purpose* ffae pretest determines 
whether the student *© knowledge in this area is such that he should not he 
required to study the materials provided* "Sufficient knowledge" id 'defined 
m m .score of $3 percent, or higher, on the pretest# 



ISten student pretest ©cores are received , mey are ©©nseu, ©ea gvou_ 

are scheduled as needed (2A02)« fhe instructions (schedules) which student© 
receive are of three types (lX$k); (a) that he needs training in how to 

interpret pretest results (Branch A, XQ05) , (h) that he is ready to study 
assigned materials (Branch B, 1Q06) , or ( 0 ) that he is ready to it 
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Ha# first step in a literature unit is im the student to read 

instruction (1A01)« Sometimes he may not understand whete he it to do (IQ 
If this occurs* the student submits a request for procedural help (1A03)« 
These requests are received by the department (2A0I) and are sorted and gw* 
@?e scheduled (2A02). When the student receives his schedule (1A04) 
fsaorts tad receives appropriate procedural help (M05 




the student has read and understands the Instructions 
requests a literature presentation (1A06) which is given via tape or 
Whet; the school receives such requests (2A05), the requests are sorted ant 
groups are scheduled (2A06)« The students receive their schedules (1A07) 
and secure and observe the tape or film individually or in small groups 
(1A08 and 2107) • (Using tapes or films instead of lectures preserves the 
teacher *s time for more challenging and significant work such as conducting 
discussions and helping students who are having specific difficulties, 




After observing the 
the assigned materials at his carrel 
needs help with his studies (iQll, 1Q12 and 
the student should receive help may be made 
by the school (XQll)* through the SMJS, or 
either case he proceeds to a help' routine 



* the student studies 
In some instances the student 
The determination that 
the student 

an aide or a teacher* 







@u completion of his indivitel study of assigned materials wm 

submit: a request for a discussion group (lAl^) which is received 
along with those of other students* All of these requests 'are sorted! ami! 
groups are scheduled (2A12)» The students receive their schedules (IMS) 
and meet In discussion groups with a teacher 




the conclusion of the disewssioa* the student hits a cioice of asay or @11 

several lines of action (Mil)* He may re-study the literature materia 
h conduct study in. depth on the unit topic through related reading 
)$ have a group discussion with other students (1A22)* in which cas«i 



must first schedule a room 




or* he may 



mg for mA preparing the writing as. 
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it i m received it I® scored and the mm® 

). If ths pi^r 1® satisfactory (£$22)* it is 
; if oot| the student is called in to haw 
• If the m le judged satisfactory and returned 



linen the waiting ess 

forwarded to the WC 
returned to the student 
the piper reviewed (2A2 

the student (2A22 mnA 1A2 7), he hqt accept it end proceed ( 3X132} * or h$ 
have a Question concerning the paper or the scoring (1Q29) in which case 
requests an interview (1A29) and receives a return call from the teacher 
Regardless of who requests the interview, the teacher and student 
discuss the psper (1A31 end 2A26) after which the student return* to his 
carrel end reviews the unit materiel* 




of M® review 
and Is tested 




nisj feiiEiT iM test 



osumes contain mm definitely academic 
involve development of a chill* This latter goal requires that a speech 
course 'fee structured soneti hat differently from a timorously academic course 
such @3' language arts, Thus, the content of figure 19, which illustrates 

progress through ® course, is sdttasdMttt different tmm that of Pigareij 

i$*t* ' 



M will become apparent ttm the following the facilities needed 

for a Continuous Progress School class in speech are different frost 
for a traditional class* They consist of a very small theater with m 






to theater aiL'rounded by individual practice tooths, audible via 
wywwB, and visible to the teacher. With the possible exception of live 
lectures, on any given day the teacher is in the theater audience with a 
portion of the group. Part of this theater group is an audience of critics* 

(fSach student serves as an adjudicator, evaluating the w©gfc of the perfonerSi 
"She other pari of the theater .group takes turns performing. On this same 
-, saw of the remaining portion of the total group' an? -practicing M 
», individually or in small .groups. Others are in their carrel® or the 
Instructional Materials Center {B$S')‘ preparing future presentations, 'fhe 




teacher** attention is directed primarily toward the performing students* bm, 

he 
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In successive steps a student {&} has a psesenb&tioa^tiy t^g»e, fife os* liv® 
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B¥3 pr^aring material for an oral presentation, (d) practice© te a h@©th r , 
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To begin his speech course, the student first reads the instructions (1A01), 
and then submits a "ready to begin" form (1A02). When these forms are 
received by the school (2A01), they are sorted and groups are scheduled 
(2A02 and 1A03). Because of the nature of the speech course the groups may 
be larger and more permanent than those in a language arts course. 

As specified by his schedule, the student begins his class work under the 
direction of a speech teacher. As indicated above, in the Continuous Progress 
School this work involves five types of activities: (a) attending a tape, 

film or live presentation, including a model of the performance desired 
(1A04); (b) being an adjudicator, evaluating others ( 1A05 ) ; (e) preparing 
materials for oral presentation (1A06); (d) practicing on an individual or 
group basis (lAll)j and (e) performing (1A13). 

If the student needs help, either by his own recognition (1Q10) or by the 
school's determination (1Q08 and 2Q05), he enters a help routine (1A10 or 
1A08 and 1A09). In a course such as speech, S&DS recognition of a student 
needing help may be a little different from in a standard academic course. 

In a standard course in the Continuous Progress School, the student decides 
when he is ready to take a test; in a course such as speech, completion of a 
unit is not predicted simply on acquisition of subject matter. For this 
reason, the instructor may elect to keep a student in a given unit beyond 
the normal time. Because of this, the S&DS should be able to alert the 
instructor when he is retaining the student sufficiently long to endanger 
or'enbroach on the remainder of the student's program. It should also 
be able to inform the instructor when the student is spending longer than a 
reasonable amount of time preparing for a presentation. 

As a result of student performance in giving a speech, the instructor may 
decide that he has completed a unit, from a performance standpoint (UQl6 
and 2Q10); that he should prepare and give another speech (Branch A from 
1X14 to 1M1, and Branch A from 2X08 to 2M1); or, that he needs help (1Q15 
and 2Q09)* If he needs to do so, the student cycles once more through pre- 
paration and performance, beginning with 1A0U - "Receives instruction and 
model." If he needs special help, the student is referred to an aide (IA15 
and 2A09)* If the student has completed the unit, he requests a test (1A16 
and 2A10) and is tested (1A1? and 2A11). 



Summary and Discussion 

In this section of the report we have presented student progress through a 
course having both academic and skill implications. While many of the 
problems are similar to those in language arts, some are different. Certainly 
the role of the teacher is different with the teacher exercising considerable 
Judgment and control over student progress, whereas in a purely academic 
course student progress depends to a much greater degree on his ability to 
perform on tests. 
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As the role of the teacher is heightened the role of the S&DS is correspondingly 
decreased. This role is largely reduced to that of reminding the teacher theft 
a student cannot stay indefinitely in a given unit. 

In a speech class, the student spends relatively little of his time in his 
carrel. The normal five periods per week are spent in contact with the 
teacher. Only study of concepts and research for and preparation of speeches 
are accomplished apart from the teacher. Much of this work is done in the 
Materials Center. 



* 

The speech course which we have presented might be considered introductory 
in nature. More advanced courses concentrate to a greater degree either on 
skills or on concept development. In case this is done, progress through the 
course could be changed some; however. Figure 19 is considered quite repre- 
sentative for speech courses. 
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SPECIAL ACADEMIC PROCEDURES 

section describes three special academic procedures! testing, ending 

a unit, and helping the student who encounters a problem beyond his apparent 
ability. 

Testing 

Testing in the Continuous Progress School is a rather involved operation 
which includes administration of tests, test scoring, and test interpretation 
and recording. 

Test Admi nistration . As has been indicated earlier, when the student is ready, 
he requests a test. This may be either a unit test or a summary test which 
includes a portion or all of a course. The test-requesting step is repeated 
as the first step (1A01) in Figure 20. The request is received by the ap- 
propriate academic testing unit (2A01) where the correct test is secured and 
attached to the request (2A02). The student is scheduled, the test placed in 
(2^04)^ P ° Siti0n * and he ls informed when he should report for testing 

He receives the summons for testing (1A02) and either does or does not report 
at the scheduled time (1X03). If he does not report and this is the first 
time he has failed to do so (Branch A to 1Q01), his test is simply replaced 
in the ready position (2A03); he makes a second request for the test (1A01) 
and he is rescheduled (2A03). If this is the second time he has failed to * 

/^N hl8 test (Branch B to 1Q ^ 8114 2Q06), a report is sent to a teacher 
\2Jupb) and the student is called in for a conference with the teacher (2A07) 
and 1A04). Of course, the usual alternative is that the student reports as 
scheduled and takes his test (1A05 and 2A08), turns it in (1A06 and 2A09) . 
and t£en waits for it to be scored (2A10) so that he can receive the 
interpretation (1A07). 
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Test Scoring , The test scoring process, including tentative recording of the 
score, is shown in Figure 21. 

When a test has been completed and turned in (2Q01), it is taken to the scoring 
area (2A01) where it is given to an appropriate scorer (2A02), scored (2A03), 
and the scoring checked (2A04). 

Although many tests involve only one type of scoring, others involve two or 
more, each of which requires a different level or kind of skill. For example, 
a mathematics test may contain a multiple choice section and also a computational 
section which requires the student to confute and write out his answer. The 
multiple choice section can easily be scored by a clerk. The computational 
section requires the skill of a teacher or an aide who can locate the actual 
error and evaluate its seriousness. 

Provision is made at 2X05 for a test having more than one section. When the 
first section has been scored, the test is returned via Branch A and 2M1 to 
an appropriate scorer for the next section (2A02). The entire process is 
repeated until all sections have been scored (2Q06). The score is then 
tentatively recorded (2A06). 

At this stage, a choice is required (1X01 and 2X07). If the student achieved 
his expectancy level (1Q02 and 2Q10), his test is returned to him for review 
(1A02 and 2A10). If the student failed the test — received a score below 60 — 
or failed for the second time to meet his expectancy level (1Q04 and 2Q08) , 
he is called in for a conference (1A04 and 2A08). In either event, the next 
step is test interpretation and final recording (Figure 22). 

* 

Test Interpretation and Recording . Figure 22 depicts the procedures followed 
in interpreting tests to' students and in recording their grades. Students 
are left in the same groupings (1Q01 an£ 2Q06 versus 1Q07 and 2Q01) which 
concluded Figure 21:^ those whose test scores were Satisfactory (or called 
for a simple review, i.e., those s-fttdents wflb failed for the first time ^o 
meet the expectancy level on this test) and those whose scores were unsat- 
isfactory. 

Those students who achieve satisfactory, scores , or who fail for the fir'fet 
time to meet their expectancy level and hence receive their te^bs for review 
(1Q01 and 2Q06) , are efther content* with their test review (1Q02 and 2Q07) so 
that they return the test (1A02 and 2A07) and proceed (1Q03 aftd 2Q08) or they 
are discontent with the test spore (1Q04 and 2^09) > request a conference 
(1A04), and meet with their teacher (1A05). ♦ 

Based on the conference, the student may be satisfied (Branch A from 1X06 
to 1M3 to 1M6- to 1Q13) and proceed (1A13); or,* in some rare instances, the 
teacher may decide the scoring was wrong (Branch C -via IM5 to 1Q12 and Branch 
B from 2X11 via 2M3 to 2Q12) and revise the score (1A12); or the student’s 
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Figure 21. Test Scoring 
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behavior may be such that the teacher decides the only course left is to refer 
him to a counselor (Branch B from 1X06 to 1A09 and Branch A from 2X11 to 
2A05) . 

Those students who are satisfied with the initial scoring and return the test 
(1A02) comprise two groups: (a) those who passed the test (Branch A from 

lXfl53 via 1M3 and 3M6 to 1Q13) and proceed to terminate the unit (1A13) and 
(b) those who have failed for the first time to achieve their expectancy 
level (1M1 to 1Q10) . The latter group is given materials to review the unit 
(OA10).- 

Those students who made unsatisfactory scores--i.e. , who failed the tests or 
who failed for the second time to meet their expectancy level--are called in 
(1Q07 and 2Q0l) to meet with the teacher (1A07 and 2A0l). As a result of this 
conference, five lines of action are available from 1X08 and 2X02: (a) the 

teacher can decide that, despite his failure, the student should proceed with 
the next unit (Branch A via 1M3 to 1A13 and Branch C via 2M4 to 2A13); (b) 
the teacher can decide the problem is either non-academic or that the student 
may be in a class too advanced for him and refer him to a counselor (] v inch 
B via 1M4 to 1A09 and Branch D via 2M2 to 2A05 ) ; (c) the teacher can decide 
the test was scored incorrectly, revise the score (Branch C via 1M5 to 1A12 
and Branch E via 2M3 to 2A12) and permit the student to proceed (1A13 and 
2A13); (d) the student may be asked to review the unit, using special materials 
(Branch D to 1A10 and Branch B to 2A04) ; (e) the student's performance may be 
so poor that he is asked to repeat the unit, simply going through the same 
materials again (Branch E. to 1A11 and Branch A to 2A03). 

When the test has been returned and the teacher is satisfied the scoring has 
been done correctly (2Q13), the score is permanently recorded and forwarded 
to the IPC, and the test is filed (2A13). Action then moves to the "end of 
unit" routine (1A13 and 2Al4). 

Discussion * In this sub-section, the description of academic achievement 
testing as it is conducted in the Continuous Progress School has pointed out 
some of the ways that this process differs from that in a traditional school. 
These differences were seen in suph aspects as the student's scheduling and 
taking this test on an individual basis; test administration and scoring 
being done in a separate section of the school; the student being required to 
meet an expectancy level rather than simply to pass a test; and provision 
being made for multiple actions based on the precise nature of the test results 
and the student’s reaction to these results. All of these differences are 
implicit in the very nature and philosophy of the Continuous Progress School 
and are essential to its success. 

Termination Block for a Unit or Course 

When a student completes a unit, including passing the test, the IPC analyzes 
his record and assigns the next step. This process is shown in Figure 23. 
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Figure 23. Termination Block for a Ui 
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The first action involves analyzing the student record and deciding what action 
he should take next (2A01). This information is then relayed to the student 
(2A03) , to the appropriate action agency (2A04), and to the student's own file 
in the IPC (2A05). The IPC then returns to its normal operating state (2A06). 

When the student receives his next assignment from the IPC (1A01), he reports 
to the appropriate action agency* He may need to re-register . in which case 
he goes to a counselor for the preregistration function (lA03)j He may be 
ready for graduation, in which case he reports to a counselor for the graduation 
function (1A04); he may need to continue the next unit of this same course or 
section of the course, e.g. , grammar (1A05); he may need to go to the next unit 
of another section of the course, e.g., work-study skills (IAJ06); or he may 
need to start the next unit of still a third section of the course, e.g*, 
literature (1A07). Still another possibility is that the student should 
continue in two or more of the activities mentioned. Provision for this is 
made at spirit 1X02* 

Based on information given him the student follows one of the actions described. 
The appropriate action agency, (2A04) is ready for him, having been alerted 
by the IPC. In this manner, the student can progress from one unit or course 
to the next with a minimum of interruption. 

The Help Sequence 

In various sections of this document, reference has been made to the oppor- 
tunity given a student to request help or to receive help in response to a 
school-detected need. In Figure 24 the process of seeking and receiving 
academic help is portrayed. 

If we start with the school strand, the first point of importance is the 
first split (2X01) which shows three different aspects of the school— aides 
(Branch A to 2Q06), teachers (Branch C to 2Q10); and the S&DS (Branch C to 
2Q02)— which play somewhat independent but related roles in the help sequence. 

The S&DS is responsible for making frequent, periodic comparisons of the 
student's progress with his expectancy level (2A02) and, when the student gets 
too far behind (2Q05) for informing the teacher (2A05). If a student is 
meeting his expectancy level (2Q04) the S&DS cycles through its other checks 
(2A04). 

The teacher also, in the course of his work with a student, may recognize 
that the student requires special help (2Q11) and may take action on this 
recognition (2A11). 

If the student, himself, recognizes that he needs help (1Q01), he signals 
the aide (1A01) who, if he sees the signal and is able to comply (2Q07), helps 
the student (1A04 and 2A07). In working with the student, the aide may be able 
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to provide needed help (Branch A from 1X05 to 1Q10 and Branch A from 2X08 to 
2Q17) so that the student can return to his studies (1A10) . If the aide works 
with the student but cannot help him past the problem, he submits a "referral 
to teacher" form (Branch B from 2X08 to 2A09). 

On some occasions the aide either does not see the student's signal or does 
not have opportunity to honor it (Branch A from 1X02 to 1Q03). In this case, 
the student submits a "request for aid" form (1A03). 

When the various forms and/or signals are received (2A12), they are sorted 
and groups are scheduled (2A13 and 1A06). The teacher meets with the students 
as individuals or in groups (2Al4 and 1A07). In most instances the teacher 
is able to help the student (1Q10). In very rare instances the teacher must 
refer the student to a counselor for special help (2Al6 and 1A09). 



Surveillance and Detection System Examination for Graduation 

The activities of the Surveillance and Detection System in checking a student 
for graduation is a final example of a special procedure (Figure 25). The 
System first checks a student to determine whether he has met graduation 
requirements (2A01). If not, the System makes a list of the requirements not 
filled (2A03) and forwards copies to the student and to his registration 
counselor (2A06 and 2A05). 
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I If available evidence indicates that the student is ready for graduation 
I (2Q07), the graduation counselor is so informed (2A07). He double checks the | 

I student's records (2A08). Occasionally he may find that the student still | 

I has a requirement to meet and he will then send his record back for re- I 

| registration (2A10). Usually the counselor determines that the etudent has 

| met all requirements (2Q11) and forwards appropriate information to the student 

I (2A12) and to the Commencement Conmittee (2A13). 



I 

Discussion 

In the Continuous Progress School, academic testing, existing as an almost 
,, independent function with students taking tests at their request, is scarcely 
| recognizable 'as the same function we have come to know in our typical schools. 

I The process of concluding a unit, where the student may proceed in any of a 
jj number of directions, almost independently of other student program, is 
1 certainly different. 



The help function, often initiated by a subsystem of the IPC, bears little 
relationship to the supervised study we know so well. 
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And, finally, preparation for graduation ia an individual natter in the 
Continuous Progress School. A given student nay be the only one ready to 
finish at a particular time. 

In this interim report, ve have presented a partial description of a 
Continuous Progress School— a school which is currently largely hypothetical 
in nature. Because a complete Continuous Progress School does not exist, 
much of the so-called "description" presented is actually design. This will 
also characterize other documents in this particular series. 

Future documents will describe additional sample courses; the various functions 
of the IFC, the Counseling Service, and the Materials Center; and, will discuss 
in detail the interrelationships of these services and functions. 



